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INTRODUCTION 



Traditional Concepts of Education 

The organizational pattern of an American high 
school for the most effective education of its en- 
rollees is highly complex and almost defies analysis ^ 
let alone justification. This is true not only for 
the content of the offering and the knowledge-mastery 
and other expectancies for its graduates, but for the 
organizational structure of the institution itself. 

The present pattern of the American comprehensive high 
school has emerged from an interplay over the years of 
basic value systems that exist in our western society , 
traditions about educational content and method, various 
theories concerning learning, and the bewildering com- 
plexities involved in operating a single school in- 
stitution to meet all of the needs of the complete 
gamut of educable youth within available resources. 

It is beyond our present concern here to attempt 
to trace all of these elements from their sources, even 
were it within our competence to do so. But mention 6f 
a few of the central concepts appears relevant. 

probably the most basic traditional concept of 
education is that its central concern is to impart 
knowledge. A second traditional concept was that 
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education was for the select few. The Greek and Roman 
educational systems were constituted for the purpose of 
developing an intellectual elxte. Both Plato and Aris** 
totle devoted attention to ”which knowledge is of most 
worth** (which later still concerned Herbert Spencer and 
many others) for the aristocratic group. In general 9 
0Y0^y^bere in earlxsr times educatxon was considered 
mostly to be simply a matter of passing along the 
most important knowledge 5 .n. existence at the particu- 
lar time to a selected group of pupils. 

In essence, therefore, education traditionally 
was conceived to be chiefly an intellectual affair. 

To be sure, there has alviays been concern about 
aspects other than the intellectual. Greek education 
determinedly sought development of both mind and body. 
The current dictionary definition of education mentions 
**ac(}uisition of knowledge, skill, or discipline of 
character**. **Education of the whole child** is a 
common recent phrase, emphasizing especially the 
emotional development of the learner along with the 
intellectual. 

It is true also that the desirability of in- 
cluding ’’practical" learning has been debated through 
the generations. But the common residuum concerning 
the **true*’ meaning of education still remains in the 
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view of most people largely a process of intellectual 
development and culturally significant knowledge- 
acquisition by the learner. In the mind's eye still today 
a school usually consists basically of classrooms contain- 
ing ?:ows of pupils reading from identical textbooks look- 
ing toward the teacher in the front of the room who talks 
a great deal of the time, pausing frequently to use the 
blackboard to emphasize what is important for all to learn 
as the teacher and others have previously decided. 

Two aspects of the educational program have long been 
identified as opposing and yet complimentary. This fre- 
quently has been termed "content vs. process". Tradi- 
tionally content has held the higher priority of the two. 
Thus transmitting the content of the accepted common 
culture - whether it be Grecian or Chinese or American - 
has been considered to be the primary task of the schools. 
How best to accomplish that task was considered important, 
but secondary. 

Agreement as to what content is essential is not so 
easy to reach in our modern age. In recent times such 
major curriculum concepts have been developed and 
applied as "the minimum essentials," "the common core", 
"requirements for graduation", and the like. Each of 
these makes an approach to the no ton of a basic 
minimum body of knowledge and achievement desirably 
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common for all pupils. But what should be included as 
the minimum essentials or core, and what constitutes 
acceptable attainment necessary for graduates has not 
been amicably agreed upon by all alike. 

These various proposed common programs have been 
either broad or narrow, containing more or less of the 
other than traditionally revered intellectual aspects 
of learning. The inclusion of high school offerings in 
home economics, shop, agriculture, commercial, art, 
music , and physical education has occurred but agreement 
upon their value for all pupils or the amount of desir- 
able requirement is far from realization. So the basic 
bulk of most high school programs still consists of an 
intellectual content of more or less undisputed worth, 
with only a dash of something else thrown in. The sloyd 
movement , emphasis upon training for family living , 
music and art appreciation, vocational education, all 
have their advocates and have gained acceptance of a 
sort. But they typically march along a pace or two to 
the rear in our value system of essential or desirable 
curriculum content for all pupils. 

Debate about desirable methods of learning and 
instruction have paralleled the arguments about essen- 
tial content, and this concern about method sometimes 
precipitates serious conflict over the matter of content. 
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Thus the ideas underlying the kindergarten, the child- 
centered curriculum, the project method, etc. sharply 
challenge the view that desirable and essential content 
exists in the abstract apart from consideration of the 
learner and his drives and interests. 

There are three recent concerns about education that 
complicate these matters considerably. To begin with, the 
growing recognition of and knowledge about individual differ- 
ences has added another dimension to the dilemma. When 
viewed in this frame of reference, that there can be any 
very substantial common body of content to be mastered by 
all pupils becomes a challenging matter for debate. The 
conflict between required courses as opposed to elective 
courses is one aspect of this consideration. 

Second, the problem of determining the essential or 
desirable content that should be mastered by all pupils , 
i.e. the minimum essentials or core, certainly has 
become much more elusive in recent years with the constant 
great accretion of knowledge in all fields. No one any- 
where today can content-wise possess any very substantial 
share of existing knowledge in all of the areas of the 
common culture. This being so, how shall we determine 
which knowledge is today, and especially tomorrow, 
essential for all pupils? 
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And finally, the movement from the pattern of educa- 
ting only an elite, which in early days existed in America 
as well as in other coxmtries, to that of universal educa- 
tion for all througji at least a twelve year span has been 
made especially complicated by all sorts of financial 
and other logistic problems • This latter group of limi- 
tations has perhaps had as much influence in shaping the 
pattern of high school organization and operation as any 
single theoretical consideration. 

Purposes of American Comprehensive High School 

The objectives of American high schools are relative- 
ly well agreed upon when stated in general terms. While 
no two lists of objectives are identical, they in toto 
end up in essential agreement. Upon examination there 
appear to be two main thrusts to the proliferated pur- 
pose of the American secondary schools. The first is the 
development of effectively functioning citizens vdio support 
the central American concepts of individual equality and 
full freedom of opportunity, i.e. the democratic sociali- 
zation function. The second is the development as fully 
as possible of the distinctive individual potentialities 
and abilities of each pupil, i.e. the differentiation or 
specialization function. The first purpose in essence 
a<nia r> pmant of likeness among all pupils, i.e« 




understanding and the acceptance of coronion American 
social goals, while the second seeks to develop differ- 
ences among pupils, i.e. individualities covering the 
greatest possible ranges in most ramifications of human 
ability. 

These two objectives, while complimentary also are 
conflicting in an important way. Their equal realization 
certainly makes for substantial difficulties in the organ! 
zation and operation of the American high school program. 
In particular the two objectives are difficult to fulfill 
in a single comprehensive high school institution. 

The comprehensive high school consciously or uncon* 
sciously on the part of its creators , emerged logically 
from a determined allegiance to the first of the two 
objections of this institution. The comprehensive high 
school is peculiarly American, and an eminently appro- 
priate sculptiare in institutional form to ensure the 
realization of the American dream. All children living 
and learning together in the same school appear most 
favorably to predispose toward the realization of the 
goal of socialization as we conceive it in America, 
favoring a likely development of viable common values sc 
essential for successful later adult American citizen- 
ship. 
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The establishment of specialized high schools ^ 
whether they be vocational, for science, or for the 
arts or otherwise, on the other hand contravenes this 
important concept of the proper role of the American 
high school even though such institutions do have some 
important advantages for individual pupils. Extensive 
recent demands for racially integrated urban and imral 
high schools grows basically out of concerns over a 
greater realization of the socialization role of the 
American high school in our modern world. For this and 
other reasons our direction in secondary schools develop- 
ment seemingly will continue to be toward even greater 
acceptance of the comprehensive high school. 

But it should be noted in passing that the isolating 
of groups of *’like*’ pupils into separate hi^ schools 
deemphasizes some difficulties in program offerings 
and favors the individualization role within the school. 
The more alike pupils are in a school, the narrower can 
be the span of course offerings and the less will be 
the pressures for pupils to enroll in courses for 
status or conformity seeking as opposed to sound edu- 
cational reasons. 

The development of an adequate high school piogram 
to meet these two complementary yet opposing objectives 
as already noted is exceedirgly challenging. And to do 
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this in an institution where pupils run the ccxnplete gamuts 
of abilities and backgrounds is an even more complex under- 
taking. The two objectives have inherently opposite poles. 
The socialization function, i.e. likeness in pupils, runs 
Immediately counter to the fact of individual differences 
among pupils. The individualization goal on the other 
hand trots easily in harness with the fact of individual 
pupil differences. 

Xhe Socializational Goal . Polarization in the direction 
of common or even identical offerings for all high school 
pupils in the socialization area is supported by several 

factors . 

Realization of the socialization role logically seems 
at first glance to require substantially identical school 
offerings for all pupils. One good citizen should be much 
like another. Hence both school exposure and expected 
achievement ought to be essentially the same for every 
pupil. 

Paralleling this position and strengthening it is 
"^he still widely accepted common understanding among 
lay and professional groups alike of the meaning of the 
term "schooling.** *'Good" learning consists chiefly of 
or flows out of reading and listening. By this view 
good instructional material must have organized content; 
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be systematic, planned, and sequential; have discerned 
dimensions; and possess "solid”substance. By this 
definition learning is planned largely by external-from- 
the- learner criteria and tends to be abstract, verbal, 

and intellectual in nature. 

Paralleling this same line of thought there exists 
a general acceptance also that while both conceptualiza- 
tion and application is required for the full realization 
of the socialization role of the high school, the former 
in large measure logically appears to be of primary 
concern for schools and certainly is easier process-wise 
to achieve in the traditional school setting. Thus tra- 
ditionally and even currently teaching by precept in 
the high school tends to overshadow teaching by practice 
and example. Solid subjects (the academic) are in 
general held in higher regard than other subjects such 
as commercial , shop , and home economics , or even art 
and music. And extra-curricular enterprises are indeed 
"extra” all too often, and typically are deemed second- 
best even when highly regarded. Thus the processes of 
abstraction and generalization get top billing over the 
concrete and practical. And abstractions and generaliza- 
tions inherently push toward common understandings and 
til© imposition of uniformity as opposed' to individuali- 
zation and non-conformity. 
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Beyond this $ a school is a place where pupils are 
taught what of importance has been learned by a selected 
group of persons who presumably best learned that body of 
material themselves. The popular image of the **good*» 
teacher therefore is that of one who directs and tells, 
directing the learner along the paths he should follows ,5, 
and telling what he (the teacher) himself has learned and 
deems important. Here again the tendency is overpowering 
to consider as desirable, out side- the- learner criteria 
concerning what should be learned. So once again the 
high school program leans heavily toward the intellectual 

and upon itis-good-for-you-since-it-was-good-for-me cri- 
terion for the content of the offering. 

To all of this must be added the seemingly almost 
inescapable tendency, perhaps a kind of natural inertia, 
in a high school ^ or indeed in any kind of educational 
institution, to set up a common program of studies to be 
followed by all pupils. Life is just simpler that way 
for all concerned, except perhaps the learner! 

As a result of all of these factors high school 
education so far as the socialization function is con- 
cerned tends toward intellectuality, abstractness, 

bookishness , content- set- in- advance-by- others^ to-be^- 

mastered, and hoped for general uniformity in outcomes 
among pupils. And this value system is broadly accepted 
by teachers , parents , employers , taxpayers and even by the 
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"best” pupils. The class valedictorian thus is “the one 
who” in everyone’s mind and to everybody’s satisfaction. 

A difference in decimal place averages of the ’’solid” 
subjects grades determines the winner in this particular 
race. 

Admittedly the foregoing has been somewhat over- 
drawn in order to make a point. Naturally the problem 
of dealing within the socialization concern of the high 
school program with pupils of widely varying intellectual 
capability plagues the staff of any American high school. 
There are infinite variations in approaches to finding 
satisfactory solutions. Ability groupings of many vari- 
eties, differentiated and specialized course offerings 
in a particular subject or field, low minimum essential 
requirements for receiving passing grades in required 
courses, modified marking systems, multiple textbooks, 
remedial courses, etc. are but a few of the common 
devices resorted to in dealing with the difficulty. 

But in most people’s estimation these inventions 
all are somewhat deplorable. It is down deep believed 
that the high schools and their pupils somehow could and 
should do better. After all, any higji school graduate 
should meet a high performance level much the same as 
any other, should he not? 
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The Individualization Goal . On the other hand^ realiza- 
tion of the differentiation or individualistic or 
specialized objective of the high school logically pre- 
sumes different offerings for pupils. Here wide arrays 
of electives, prerequisite accomplishment standards for 
particular course enrollment, low failure and repeat 
incidence, highly developed specialized course sequences, 
differentiated curricula, etc, are generally appropriate 
and acceptable. In this dimension of the high school 
program the widely varying vocational objectives of 
pupils can be accommodated, as well as their many 
divergent interests and abilities. And, in contrast 
to the socialization area of concern about pupil growth 
and accomplishment, instead of a focus upon chiefly in- 
tellectual approaches to desirable learning, a broader 
spectrum of learning methodology and content is accept- 
able. Here can be included programs for skill develop- 
ment, offerings of specific occupational content, 
football, creativity in the arts and music, etc. And, 
fij^ally, unease about differentiated end- achievement 
of pupils is implicitly non-existent. It is by defini^ 
tion to be expected. 

In this area even so, much of the folk-lore and 
procedural patterns overflow from the socialization areas 
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to influence counseling, teaching, and grading practices 
in the individualization area. In some instances this is 
so extreme as to obscure entirely the inherent difference 
between the two concerns of the high school. Where this 
is the case the incidence of tensions within the high 
school increases for teachers, pupils, and parents alike. 

Shortcomings of the Comprehensive Hirfi School 

An oversimplified and somewhat unfair criticism of 
the so-called comprdiensive high school, accordingly, is 
that it usually really is not comprdiensive at all. 

While ic aspires to retain all pupils to completion of 
the twelfth year, it does not cater effectively enough to 
their widely varying interests and ranging abilities to 
make the program continuously appealing to all pupils. 

Instead of using as its point of departure for 
program organization and content selection the dis- 
cernible sharply different interests and abilities of 
its piapils (and teachers) , the chief differentiation 
in offering in the typical high school i*^ provided through 
developing alternative approaches to ways of teaching a 
more or less established body of academic content to all 
pupils. Thus in English effective reading, listening, 
speaking, and writing skills (with ability to think and 
communicate effectively as the real goal) often are 
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sou^t through a tracking plan which attempts to differen- 
tiate among pupils according to their abilities ^ but which 
still drives in a determined identical direction for all 
alike. Or there is a choice presented among algebra, 
general math, or commercial math but again with a gener- 
alized hoped-for goal with the teachers* detectable 
desire and behavior much the same in all three. Or applied 
science, or technical chemistry are offered as alterna- 
tives to chemistry and physics. Here again the goals of 
all these courses tend to be the mastery of scientific 
principles and to amass basic scientific knowledge thought 
to be essential for engaging effectively in modern living. 

So in spite of setting out to differentiate in- 
structional methods and curriculum content to fit 
individual needs and interests we frequently end up with 
a standard pattern for each pupil of a uniform number of 
classes in a variety of separate subjects with largely a 
pre- determined content and basically an intellectual 
approach provided for both the academically and the non- 
academically oriented pupils alike. 

Verifying this point is the fact that in discussions 
of changing high school curriculum patterns most atten- 
tion usually is paid to the organization or reorganization 
of academic content. The core program, the related 
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offerings pattern, the integrated pattern, and the 
broad fields pattern, all deal conceptually largely 
with different systems of academic subject matter 
inter-relatedness.* Not much time is devoted to the 
fundamentally opposing curriculum and instructional 
approach: The child- centered one. Starting with a 

learner's individual interests and abilities, how- 
ever, bids fair to lead along different paths and to 
quite different final destinations than do the 
various patterns of course programming in most high 

schools today. 

One Approach to a Solution 

Reconciliation of all of these concerns about 
education - intellectual vs. practical education, 
content vs. process, socialization vs. individualiza- 
tion goals, etc. - is necessary in order to create and 
maintain an orderly comprehensive high school institu- 
tion. Whether or not most American high schools are 
achieving .this goal is the subject of constant debate. 

Perhaps the clearest treatment of the entire 
problem appears in a small monograph written by 

Spears, Harold, The Emerging High School Curricula, 
American Book Co. , 1940, page 52. 
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John Dewey many years ago.* In this treatise he 
approaches the problem from the point of view of 
how learning goes on in the learner himself. 

He makes two chief points for our purposes 
here. First, that with physical learning, even of 
the simplest sort engaged in by infants, there is a 
mental, intellectual qualitative component. In 
other words, mere physical learning after all is not so 
very mere. And second, that **only with children having 
specialized intellectual abilities (italics ours) is it 
possible to secure mental activity without participation 
of the organs of sense and the muscles." 

By implication in this noting of "children having 
specialized intellectual abilities" Dewey acknowledges 
important differences among children and accordingly 
of the necessity to approach learning differently for 
them. 

He goes on to say further that much even of ele- 
mentary schooling consists of the "imposition of forms 
of discipline intended to repress all activity of the 
body! Under such a regime it is not surprising that 

IT Dewey. John T'Hterest and Effort in Education , 
Houghton Mifflin Co. , Boston, 19T7. 

** Dewey, Jol^, ibid., page 68. 

*** Dewey, JoLaI, ibid„ , page 69. 
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children are found to be naturally averse to learning, 
or that intellectual activity is found to be so foreign 
to their natui’e that they have to be coerced or cunning- 
ly coaxed to engage in it I So educators blamed the 
children or the perverseness of human nature, instead 
of attacking the conditions which, by divorcing learn^ 
ing from use of the natural organs of action, made 
learning both difficult and onerous."* 

Dewey then connects Plato, Pestalozzi, and Froebel 
in their stress upon the importance of "play;, games , 
and occupations of a consecutxve sort, requiring both 
construction and manipulation, ----- as of essential 
educational importance. The place of the exercise of 
bodily functions in the growth of the mind was prac- 
tically acknowledged" (by Froebel in his concept of the 
kindergarten).** Dewey adds, "Conceived in this freer 
and more scientific way, the principles of Froebel un- 
doubtedly represent the greatest advance yet made in 
the recognition of the possibilities of bodily action 
in educative growth. The methods of Montessori are 
based on a like recognition, with the advantage of 
additional technical knowledge; and if the tendency to 

^ Dewey, John, ibid. , page 70. 

** Dewey, John, ibid., page 72. 
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reduce them to Isolated mechanical exercises (a ten- 

dency unfortunately attendant upon the spread of every 

definitely formulated system) can be resisted or overcome, 

they undoubtedly suggest further resources that can be 

utilized with younger children, or with older children 

11 ^ 

whose sensori-motor development has been retarded.* 

Dewey then develops the learning sequence through 
three successive stages for learners in general. The 
first is that of physical activity just noted. This 
includes the use *'of the organs of the body , especially 
the hands , as employed directly with simple materials , 
or at most such simple appliances as a pencil, a brush, 

I 

etc.' 

Then comes the second phase: **A higher order of 

activity involving the sensori-motor apparatus of the 
body ... when the control over external objects is 
achieved by means of tools of some sort , or by the 
epplication of one material to another. The use of 
a saw, a plane, ... illustrate the intervention of 

tools . It is the discovery and use of extra- 

organic tools Vvhich has made possible , both in the 



* Dewey, John, ibid. , page 74. 

** Dewey, John, ibid., page 74 



